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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Kindergarten; Grades |, 2, 3: 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: 
OUR UNITED STATES 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Social Studies Units For the Primary Grades: Suggested study 
outlines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used 
wnits. This book is 9 x 12 inches in order to give large amounts of 
space te the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study outline, contains projects, con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
outline pictures, book covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adaptable. It can be arranged for use with 
older or younger groups of children. All of these outlines are of 
proved merit — they have appeared in early issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities and have been revised and re-edited especially for this 
compilation! 


Our United States: Study outlines and other material on individ- 
ual states of the union. Projects, mapa, activities, reference data. 
States included: Alaska, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (state), and Wisconsin. 


Our Good Neighbors: A revised edition. Ready-to-use material 
on Mexico, Central and South America that will save you long hours 
of hunting for references and planning classroom activities and 
projects, 


Contains study outlines, projects, maps, activities, and reference ma- 
terial. Countries included are Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


Each of the books is devoted, in large measure, to full-page ideas for 
classroom activities. All are adaptable. All are suggestive of other, 
additional projects which may be carried out. 


Compiled by the editors and artists of Junior Arts and Activities. 


Only 75e each postpaid 


Our United States and Our Good Neighbors may be 
purchased in combination for only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET . CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Songs... Projects 


for every season of the year 
YEAR-'ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 
and SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


Year-Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects is the answer to many of 
your classroom problems: “Where 
can I get unit suggestions that are 
vital and helpful?” “What about 
projects which utilize materials at 
hand?” “Where can I find new and 
different ideas for special events 
and holidays?” —It is an answer 
that will save your time, your 
money, and many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of 
practical suggestions and ideas 
which may be used as they are, or 
adapted to meet your special needs. 
There are abundant, purposeful 
project ideas, material for every 
grade and age level from kinder- 
garten to junior high. 

Year-’Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
and Activities to bring you material 
you want and need in the way you 
can use it to the best advantage for 
you and your classes. 


ONLY 75c POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


is a brand-new compilation of sim- 
ple songs for little peop i 
garten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. 
The rhythm patterns are pro- 
nounced and pleasing to children. 
The melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one 
page and the music is clear and 
easy to read. No extensive musical 
background is necessary in order to 
play the simple accompaniments on 
the piano. 

In many cases the rhythm pat- 
terns are so pronounced that the 
children are able to devise arrange- 
ments for their rhythm bands. 

ONLY 75c POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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| WHAT TO DO>-:-- 

| Fill in the calendar numbers in black--- 
Color the background base (with stars) dark 
| blue, leaving stars white--Color u per part 
) yellow--Color worlds light blue an —_ red 
© white and blue--Leave music staffs and lines 
» black and. white- - Color word” MAY"yellow 
| on a dark blue background: «Cut out and 
paste--Paste down qlobes first then the flags 


} and music over them as shownefold to stand 
j 2 
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| Fold basket on dotted lines and paste tips as shown at the 

© Fright -- We advise coloring the basket in very bright colors 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHER 
(469-399 B. C.) 


Socrates’ fundamental 
teaching was “Know thyself.” 
His chief work was among 
the Athenian youths, teach- 
ing them to lead a more 
noble moral life. He claimed 
that the best rulers were not 
necessarily the best educated, 
but those who were the 
wisest, because they knew 
how to make the people 


happy. 

He was condemned to 
death on the charge of cor- 
rupting the boys of Athens 
and failing to worship the 
gods! He nobly drank the 
cup of hemlock, which was 
reserved for the condemned, 
and died with a smile on his 
face. 

In the illustration below 
Socrates is shown teaching 
the boys and men of Athens, 
and taking the cup of Hem- 
lock. 
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Ancient Greece! Land of magnificent 
buildings, inspired poets, supreme arch- 
itects and sculptors—A land of glorious 
heritage with highly developed cultures! 

Let us learn how the Greeks were in- 
spired to accomplish these high cultures, 
and gain a simple idea of their vast con- 
tribution to modern civilization. 

Teachers will find in this unit—suit- 
able material, facts, suggestions for class 
activities, and projects to construct—all 
of which correlate with the history of 
Greece to round out a complete and 
fascinating course of study on the cul- 
tures of Greek civilization. 

The material and projects on Pages 8, 
9, 10 and 11 may be adapted to all 
elementary grades by enlarging or sim- 
plifying the topics, construction and ap- 
plication to suit the maturity of your 
pupils. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF GREECE 

We must have a basic knowledge of 
the geography of Greece and its people 
to understand how they were inspired to 
do great things! 

Study a large map of Greece. Note that 
it is a land divided by waters and high 
mountains, into islands and little plains. 
Gulfs and bays penetrate far into the 
land, giving it the largest coast line of 
any country in the world. 

The scenic beauty of this mild sub- 
tropical land was almost unsurpassable, 
and life was simple and leisurely. People 
lived a greater part of the day out in the 
open air making business and social 
contacts beneath sunny, blue skies. One 
can readily see there was excellent op- 
portunity for the development of cultures 
and time to think of the ideals of life. 

The people of this “land of myth and 
history” were born lovers of beauty and 
liberty. These attributes gave way for 
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inspiration, individualism and opportu- 
nity for expression and development. 


EDUCATION 

Education in ancient Greece was all 
for men and boys. Girls were kept at 
home where they learned to cook, spin 
and weave, and sometimes to read and 
write the Greek language. 

In Sparta the young boys at seven 
years began their education, not in read- 
ing, writing and speaking, but in phys- 
ical endurance—learning to fight, run, 
wrestle, leap and endure pain without 
flinching. Sparta was a nation of war- 
riors and wanted strong, healthy men 
for her army. 

In Athens and other states a far more 
rounded system of education was preva- 
lent. Boys from wealthy families had 
private tutors who answered questions 
and taught manners. Boys from poorer 
families went to schools, usually held out 
in the open. Here they learned to read 
and write the Greek letters. The chief 
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text book was Homer. From the /liad 
and the Odyssey, which they had to 
memorize, the boys learned history and 
geography. They also learned to sing 
and play on the lyre. 

Writing tablets were boards covered 
with wax. Words and pictures were 
pressed into the wax with a stylus of 
wood or metal. 

An important part of the educational 
program was to build healthy bodies. 
Pupils had lessons in running races, 
jumping, wrestling, swimming, throw- 
ing a discus and spear, and playing 
games. 

Athens was the center of higher edu- 
cation. Here teachers gave lessons in the 
open air, walking with eager pupils 
through the parks and gardens, teach- 
ing on politics, law and philosophy. 


Socrates 

Socrates was one of the best teachers 
of Greece, and one of the wisest men 
ever known. Young men of all Greece 
came to talk with him and to listen to 
his theories. His school not only taught 
lessons of speech, but also a general 
course in culture to fit men for public 
life. 

Some of Socrates’ teachings were: 
“Brothers should love one another.” 
“Children should respect and obey their 
parents.” “Citizens should be true to 
their country.” 

How do Socrates’ 
today? 


Plato 

Plato was a pupil of Socrates and is 
considered the greatest of Greek philoso- 
phers. He had a great deal of influence 
on the thought and literature of the 
world. 

He held classes in the gardens of 
Academus, a Greek hero. His school be- 


teachings apply 
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came known as the “Academy” and this 
word was later applied to all schools or 
classes engaged in the study of litera- 
ture, art or science. 

Plato was interested in the ways of liv- 
ing and wrote a long story explaining 
how people should live together—his 
dream of a better world. 

Aristotle 

Aristotle was a pupil of Plato, and a 
teacher, writer, philosopher and natu- 
ralist. He is known as “The Master of 
those we know.” 

He started a school in a grove of 
trees and called it a “walking school.” 
Here the pupils discussed their problems 
and learned their lessons as they walked 
among the trees. 

Aristotle was the forerunner of the 
modern scientist. He learned about ani- 
mals, plants and stones by careful ex- 
amination, and wrote books about all 
his discoveries. He wrote on_ politics, 
literary criticism, grammar, rhetoric, 
psychology and many other subjects, and 
analyzed and defined various types of 
poetry. 

He taught people how to think, and 
his theories formed the basis of knowl- 
edge on nature and human life. 
Hippocrates 

Hippocrates is known as the “Father 
of Medicine” because in his books he 
described his discoveries of diseases and 
their prev entions and cures. 

He did not believe in priest doctors 
curing sickness with religious words and 
acts, but in the “healing power of na- 
ture.” He believed that good exercise 
and clean environment would help peo- 
ple get well and stay well. He also be- 
lieved doctors should be honest and 
kind, and care for all sick, rich or poor. 

How do Hippocrates’ theories apply 
to the modern methods of caring for 
the sick. What is the Oath of Hip- 


pocrates ? 


RELIGION OR MYTHOLOGY 

Mythology is regarded as the science, 
poetry and religion of a people—their 
answers to the wonders and mysteries of 
the world about them. 

The Greeks believed their lives were 
guided by gods and goddesses who were 
like humans in looks and actions, only 
stronger and more powerful. The peo- 
ple sought their aid when troubled and 
held great ceremonies and festivals in 
their honor. 

The Greek authors and poets wrote 
myths and verses about the adventures 
of these gods and goddesses with vivid 
imagination. The myths were so inter- 
woven with the life and literature of the 
Greeks that one must have a knowledge 
of them to understand the early history 
of Greece. 
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(Read parts of the Iliad and Odyssey 
to your class. Read stories about Apollo, 
Athena, Pandora, and other gods and 
goddesses. Watch for the three definite 
qualities of this Greek literature—form, 
simplicity and freshness.) 

Religion also expressed itself in the 
erection of marvelous temples with 
sculptured walls and statues. Lavish fes- 
tivals and ceremonials were given to 
worship the gods. 

The higher gods made their homes on 
top of Mount Olympus, whose summit 
was always capped with a cloud so one 
could not see what the gods were doing. 





GREEK ARTS 

To appreciate and understand Greek 
history, we must realize the value of art 
as a medium of genuine expression of a 
people’s character, naturally inspired by 
the power and goodness of the gods. 

In Greece nature was kind and beau- 
tiful. Life was a leisurely, pleasant task. 
The people displayed a great love for 
people and animals of perfect strength, 
majesty and poise, and thus portrayed 
these ideals in their art. 

The Greeks were the first among the 
peoples of the western world to under- 
stand, appreciate and love beauty for 
itself. They wanted to have beautiful 
objects and use them because of their 
beauty. 

Inspired architects built exquisite 
temples for worship—temples with slant- 
ing roofs and beautiful columns, sculp- 
tors carved marvelous statues, poets sang 
in lofty hymns and wrote stately verses 
of the adventures of the gods. Religious 
ceremonies and festivals were held with 
dramatic orations and music. 





Architecture 

Architecture is the true expression of 
the character of a nation, race or age. 
The ancient Greeks were the supreme 
architects of the world. They gave future 
architecture a true sense of proportion. 

After years of study Greek builders 
learned to construct beautiful columns 
from fine white marble which they used 
in temples and public buildings. The 
columns were built of blocks of marble 
carefully cut and placed over one an- 
other. 

The Doric was the first column the 
Greeks learned to build, and was the 





simplest type, having no decorations. |t 
represented the young men of Greece. 

The Parthenon, one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings the world has ever known. 
was a Greek temple in which the peojle 
worshipped the goddess, Athene. Fifty- 
eight Doric columns around the temple 
helped to hold up the roof. Each part 
of the building was correctly sized aid 
proportioned to make it most beautiful. 
The Parthenon has proven an excellent 
model for buildings for Europe and 
America. 

(What other beautiful buildings <id 
the Greeks build, and what style of 
architecture was used in each. Obtain if 
possible a picture of the Lincoln Me. 
morial at Washington and compare thie 
style of architecture with the Parthenon. ) 

The Greeks also learned to build lonic 
columns, which were lighter and more 
graceful than the Doric. Each colunin 
had a base, and a series of graceful coils 
at the top. These columns represented 
the young women of Greece. 

Later, the Greeks learned to build thie 
Corinthian columns. These were more 
slender, with decorations of leaves and 
buds carved out of marble. 

All the columns were strong and 
graceful, and today we still use these 
styles in our architecture. 

(Pupils of advanced grades may 
branch off at this point to make a dr- 
tailed study of the characteristics «f 
these three styles of architecture. ) 


Sculpture 

The Greeks wanted statues and carved 
scenes to decorate their temples and 
public buildings. They carved from mar- 
ble statues of gods and goddesses, perfect 
citizens, heroes and athletes, making 
them look like living people. 

Scenes for temples were carefully 
carved from the marble walls depicting 
the lives of Greeks, or beliefs about the 
gods and goddesses. 

To develop an interest in the works of 
Greek sculptors, look at pictures of the 
statues and if possible take a trip to a 
museum and study the various statues. 


Literature 

Mythology was not only a form of 
religion for the Greeks, but was also 
their literature explaining the strane 
world in which they lived and how it 
came to be. 

The greater sources of Greek mythol- 
ogy are the great epics of Homer, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. These poems 
were recited at religious festivals and 
appropriately described battles, and con- 
tained flowing speeches of heroes and 
gods. They were to the Greeks a source 
of knowledge and education, and the 
standard for judging literature, culture 
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TIVITIES 


and morals. In short, for centuries, they 
were the Bible of the Greeks. 

The collection of stories of a Greek 
slave that are favorites of both young 
and old readers is “Aesop’s Fables.” 
\esop, the slave, told stories about ani- 
mals who thought and talked like hu- 
mans. Each story had a good moral. The 
collection which we read today was gath- 
ered by a fourteenth century monk, 
\faximus Planudes. 

We are familiar with such of Aesop’s 
Fables as: “The Dog in the Manger,” 
“The Fox and the Grapes,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” and others. 





Drama 

Drama began with the rural festivals 
held in worship of Dionysus, god of the 
vineyard. Groups of worshippers danced 
about an altar, chanting, singing and 
ollering sacrifices. Orations were given 
impersonating the gods. 

The effects of these ceremonies grad- 
ually developed into dramatic plays or 
pantomimes with the actors wearing 
large painted character masks and cos- 
tumes. 

Dramas were given in huge open-air 
theaters. The chorus danced and sang 
from the middle of the theater while the 
actors performed from the stage with 
scenic background to suit the occasion. 

Drama developed into two types: 
Comedy and tragedy. Tragedies were 
religious in character, and comedies 
ridiculed prominent citizens of the day. 

The greatest Greek writer of comedy 
was Aristophanes. He amused people by 
ridiculing the political and social condi- 
tions of the land and also pointed at 
various people. 

These early Greek dramas have been 
used as models for writers of modern 
plays. 


Music 

The Greeks made decided advance- 
ment in the world of music, as yet unde- 
veloped. They used music as a means of 
heightening the effect of poetry. 

Many myths or verses were chanted 
with the accompaniment of lyres or reed 
pipes, 

Apollo was the god of music and 
poetry. The lyre was his symbol and was 
sacred to him. 

Read the story of Tyrtaeus, the musi- 
cal Athenian, and his contribution to- 
ward the glorious victory of the 


Spartans. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 

The Olympic Games of Ancient Greece 
were festivals held every four years in 
honor of the god, Zeus. They consisted 
of contests of running, jumping. throw- 
ing the discus and javelin, wrestling. 
boxing, chariot racing and horse racing. 
Triumphs were celebrated with cere- 
monies, feasts and music. 








The games promoted physical excel- 
lence, cultivated music and poetry, pro- 
vided sacred truce in time of war, fos- 
tered commerce and trade, and energized 
the Greek spirit! 

& 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 

The study of ancient Greece opens up 
opportunities for a whole range of activi- 
ties for children of all grades. 


MAP STUDY 

® After having studied the geography of 
Greece, have the pupils draw free hand 
outline maps. 

@ Make a large floor map of Greece 
showing the important cities, temples, 
buildings, etc. Locate various places 
mentioned in myths and poems. 


ART 

@ Make a picture scroll of the phases of 
a Greek boy’s educational life. as sug- 
gested on page 8. 








® Use the illustrations on page 9 for 
many class activities. Make a scrapbook 
of Ancient Greek architecture. Show 
types of columns used. Show pictures of 
statues and buildings or temples. and 
designate type of column used in each. 





@ Make posters, dioramas and wall pan- 
els showing the activities at an Olympic 
Game of Ancient Greece. See illustra- 
tions on page 9. 

@ Make plaster plaques, pottery friezes. 
statues, models of buildings from plaster 





of paris. See page 10 for directions and 
suggestions. : 
@ Have your class make a model of the 
Parthenon of Athens. See page 11 for 
complete directions. 

® Carve Greek statues, buildings, and 
architectural details from soap or clay. 
@ Make posters showing a Greek girl’s 
life at home. 


Hs Ae 


@ Weave cloth on a simple loom, as the 
Greek girls and women wove cloth for 
the family’s clothing. 
































@ Make a model of a boy’s wax writing 
tablet. 





@® Make decorative borders of Greek 
athletes in action. 

















® Model a decorative panel in low relief 
displaying the history of Greek dramas, 
literature or art. 





@ Make masks for plays or pantomimes. 
Draw in the face with white chalk on a 
sheet of wrapping paper large enough to 
cover your face. Color with paint or 
crayon in bright colors. Cut out eyes, 
nostrils and part of mouth and fasten 
string on sides to tie around head. 
Large paper sacks may also be used to 
make masks. Roll up the edge of the sack 
so it will reach just above the shoulders. 
Have pupils mark features on each 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Picture Scroll 


Make a picture scroll showing the educational activities of a 
Greek boy. 

On a long strip of paper paste down the Greek figures, about 
four inches apart. Or, have the pupils draw original figures in 
similar positions directly on the paper. Figures may be drawn first 
in chalk and then colored in crayon. Explanatory copy may be 
printed below each picture, or pupils may explain each one orally. 

Paste the ends of the strip onto two short broomsticks or rods, 
then wind the strip from one rod to another. 














Reading +t Writing Pedaqoque Flute and Lyre 


CULTURAL TRAINING 











Running Throwing Javelin Jumping 
ATHLETIC TRAINING 





Boxing 
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Plaster plaques carved in relief can be correlated 
very effectively with the study of the Greek cultures. 

You can make plaques showing figures of Greek 
athletes or gods and goddesses, buildings and statues, 
or a series of plaques to form a frieze showing the 
development of Greek pottery. 

Greek temples and buildings were originally 
highly colored in reds, blues, yellows and greens. 
though much of the pottery was done in black and 
brownish red. 
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PROCEDURE 

Pour plaster of paris into greased cardboard boxes of all 
shapes and sizes. Lids of oatmeal boxes, shallow dishes, pie tins, 
etc., may be used for round shapes. Allow to dry thoroughly, then 
remove from box and soak in water a short time to make carving 
easier. Trace the design from paper to the plaster. Cut around 
outline of design to depth of 14 inch. Cut away background up to 
outline of design, then round off outlines. 
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If colored plaster is desired, water color may be added 
to the water which is mixed with the plaster, thus coloring 
the plaster before it is cast. 


Or, desired colors may be applied with water color after 
the plaque is finished. 
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Get a rectangular cardboard box the size 
depending on the desired size of the model. 
Cut out 2 large pieces of heavy cardboard 
about 2 inches wider than the box on sides, 
and 4 inches longer at front and back ends. 
(1 piece is for the floor of the Parthenon, and 
the other is for the base of the roof.) 


Glue the box in the center of the floor, 
leaving 2 inches of floor on each side and 
4 inches in front and back, as in A. Around 
the outside of the floor mark in 58 circles 
for the placement of the pillars or Doric col- 
umns, one in each of the 4 corners, 2 rows 
of 6 at each end, and 1 row of 15 on each 
side. (See floor plan.) 


Make the roof by cutting out the parts and 
pasting the pediments onto the roof base, 
connecting with ridge poles. Paste on. the 
sloping roof and then paste the whole roof 
onto the building. (See B) Decorative fig- 
ures of athletes, gods, and goddesses may be 
cut out of heavy cardboard (See C) and 
glued on the outside pediments and on cor- 
ners of the roof. 


Make a mixture of salt, flour and water, 
and cover the entire roof and building, to re- 
semble white marble. (See D) Make 58 col- 
umns or pillars from heavy white drawing 
paper, as high as the box, rolled with ends 
pasted together to form columns. Put the 
pillars in place marked on the floor, under- 
neath roof, while mixture is still wet on 


building, to hold securely in place when dry. 
(See E) 
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As the spring days became warmer 
and the first bulbs in our garden were 
beginning to show tiny green sprouts 
above the ground, the children began 
talking about birds they had seen re- 
turning from their winter homes to 
build new nests for their young, about 
the trees with buds slowly opening, and 
green grass seen on the way to school. 

We collected opening buds of the 
soft maple, willow, and lilac, and 
watched them develop in our sunny 
window. As the time came for planting 
the first seeds at home, the children 
asked if they might plant a garden in 
the sand table. From this small begin- 
ning one of the most interesting units 
of the year grew—our study of grow- 
ing things. 


SCIENCE 

All things that grow from within 
(not like a snowball, by adding to the 
outside) are living things—plants or 
animals. There is a close relationship 
between these two forms of life, and a 
dependence one upon the other. 

The following outline offers an ap- 
proach to the study of growth that can 
be adapted to the age of the group. 

1. How can we improve this sandy 
soil so that our plants will grow strong? 

2. Why must we put the sand table 
where the sunlight will shine on the tiny 
plants? Why do plants grow only in 
spring and summer? 

3. What plant 
growth other than good soil and sun- 
light? 

4. Are these things also necessary 
for the growth of trees, shrubs, and 
bulbs? 


5. What is an annual? A perennial? 


does a need for 
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GROWTH 


Correlated Unit of Study - 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


6. How are seeds sown which are 


not planted by man? 

7. Do birds, insects, butterflies, ani- 
mals, and people also need the same 
things for growth? In what way are 
all growing things similar in_ their 
needs ? 

8. Compare the manner of feeding 
the plant. the fish. the bird, the animal, 
and the child. 

9. Some seeds, after having been 
scattered by the wind, grow very well 
in a field with no attention from man 
or a mother plant. How does this differ 
from birds, animals, and children? 


Experiments: 

1. Take one of your strong plants 
and cover it with a dark cloth or paper. 
Observe the effect of the lack of sunlight 
on its growth. 

2. Transplant a healthy plant into 
a jar and do not water it for a week. 
Compare its growth to the plants re- 
ceiving sufficient moisture. 

3. Fill a jar with poor, rocky soil 
and place one of your plants in this. 
Water it. Allow plenty of ‘sunlight. 
Compare its growth each week with the 
plants in the rich soil in your gardens. 

4. Test corn to be used for seed 
germination. Take one kernel from each 
row and place between two layers of 


‘4 ? 
(f- 





moist cotton. Keep in a warm place |.» 
several days and check results. 
Activities: 

1. Planting and caring for the ¢ 
den. 

2. Make a collection of seeds. Clas. 
sify them as to how they are carried 
from place to place—by man. wind. 
birds, animals, etc. 

3. Build a bird feeder and |ird 
house and watch the growth of the ha! 
birds who live there. 

4, Bring some ants into the cla-s. 
room and study their feeding halvits 
with a large magnifying glass. 

5. Make a science scrapbook « 
growth, to be added to your muse 
and science corner. 


ENGLISH 

Growth suggests a rich variety o! 
subjects for the English class. Thy 
following list of poems, stories, es-a\ 
subjects, and activities offers material 
for every grade. 


Poetry Study: 

1. All Things Bright and Beautiful. 

2, Green Things Growing, by Dinah 
Maria Mulock. 

3. The Procession 
by Sidney Dobell. 

4. A Song of Clover, by Saxe Holm. 

5. The Grass, by Emily Dickinson. 

6. Child’s Talk in April, by Chris- 
tina R. Resetti. 

7. The Flowers, by 
Stevenson. 

8. The Corn Song, by John Green 
leaf Whittier. 
Story Hour: 

Children’s Hour Series, 
Nature, Book II. 


of the Flowers. 


Robert Louis 


Stories of 
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1. Making Friends with the Violets, 
by Alice Lounsberry, P. 427. 

2. Weeds, Good, Bad, and Indiffer- 
ent, by E. Thaylis Emmis, P. 421. 

3. How the Mother Bird Saved Her 
Baby, by Paleas Lore Sharp, P. 339. 

4. Natural History in a Garden, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, P. 180. 

5. Little Boy Grizzly, by Enos A. 
Niles, P. 146. 

6. The Story of a Slave (Life of an 
Ant). 

7. The Pet Lamb, by Pyle, P. 171 in 
Stories of Humble Friends. 

8. Bird Stories, by Burroughs, The 
Robin, P. 15. 

9. Holiday Meadow, by 
Patch. 

19. The Awakening of the Trees, 
by Julia E. Rogers, P. 143 in Trees 
Every Child Should Know. 

ll. Primary Grades, The 
Gardeners, by Louis Encking. 


ate Topics: 
Our Sand Table Garden. 
The Stolen Nest. 
Friends of My Garden. 
Why I Am Strong. 
Caring for My Pet. 
How Seeds Grow. 
Signs of Spring. 

8. The Life of a Daisy. 

9. Making Friends with Wild Ani- 
mals. 


10. The Story of an Ant. 


Activities: 
1. Collect pictures and poems about 
growing things, for a large scrapbook. 
2. Write original poems about 


| Spring, Flowers, The Rain, The Sun, 
etc. 


Edith M. 


Little 


NAW PON 


3. Bind the essays written for this 
unit and add the book to your library. 

4. Write letters to several compa- 
nies for seed catalogues. 

5. Publish a little gardening maga- 
tine which can be mimeographed and 
taken home. 




















ARITHMETIC 
j 1. Study your seed catalogues and 
i plan a vegetable garden for your fam- 
| ily. Write a letter ordering the seeds. 
Ey Make out a bill for the order. 
ACTIVITIES 


May, 1948 
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2. Choose seeds for a flower garden 
at school or home and write a letter 
ordering them. Make out a bill. 

3. Secure price lists of commercial 
fertilizers and lime. Compare prices 
listed by various companies. 



































4. Make a large planting chart show- 
ing the approximate dates for planting 
the vegetables or flowers common in 
your vicinity. 

5. Estimate the cost per month of a 
proper diet for your dog or cat. 

6. Considering the foods which 

should be included in a healthy diet, 
make out a grocery list for several days 
for your family. Make out a bill for 
the groceries. 
7. Make a line graph showing the 
weights and heights of the boys and 
girls in your class, using red and blue 
lines. 


WORD STUDY 

l. pruning 1. annual 

2. pollination 2. perennial 
3. zinnias 3. germination 
4. nicotine 4. maturity 

5. asparagus 5. culture 

6. root stocks 6. environment 
7. taproot 7. portulaca 
8. fibrous 8. agriculture 
9. legumes 9. fragrance 
LO. harrowing 10. cultivation 
11. biennials 11. temperature 
12. reproduction 12. fertilizer 
13. carbon dioxide 13. organism 
14. classification 14. potassium 
15. osmosis 15. seedlings 
16. embryo 16. phosphorus 
17. nutrition L7. nitrogen 

8. approximate 18. manure 

19. catalogue 19. transplanting 
20. production 20. gladiolus 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. Make maps of the United States 
showing the sections which produce 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco. 
2. Compare the average height of 
the Japanese, Eskimos, Americans, and 





Pygmies. How do you account for the 
difference in the height of various 
peoples? 

3. Send for state health charts for 
babies. Notice the average weight at 
birth and rate of growth during the 
first and second years. 

4. Collect pictures showing the prod- 
ucts of other lands: coffee, tea, banan- 
as, rubber, etc. 

5. Read stories of Burbank’s experi- 
ments. Visit a large nursery and state 
agricultural experimental station. 

6. Encourage home gardening. Give 
credit for work done on individual gar- 
den projects and reports made to the 
class. 

7. Visit a modern dairy or poultry 
farm. Discuss the methods used to pro- 
mote health and growth. 

8. Go to your museum and study the 
evolution of various plants: 
wheat, etc. 


corn, 
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ART 

1. Illustrate 
ments. 

2. Make a book cover design for 
your essays and poems. 

3. Make linoleum or block 
prints of conventionalized seed designs. 


your science experi- 


wood 


4. Paint a large mural called 
“Spring,” “Growth,” or “Maytime,” 
showing growing grass, flowers, trees, 


or young animals during this season. 
5. Draw a series of seed pictures 
that may be added to the museum cor- 
ner. 
6. Have a_ poster your 
room showing the needs of plants, ani- 
mals, or children for proper growth. 


display in 


Picture Study: 

Behind the Plow, by Lucy Kemp. 

Dutch Morn, by George Hitchcock. 

This unit may be considered a success 
if at its conclusion the children have 
a new interest in nature, an apprecia- 
tion of its ever-changing beauty, and a 
delight in watching growing things. 
Beauty should be more quickly recog- 
nized in the immediate surroundings, 
and new pleasure found in a finer 
knowledge of everyday things. 
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BOYS—HEIGHT IN INCHES—B8OYS 


The height and weight chart for 
boys and girls will prove useful in 
checking the growth of your pupils. 

The bulb and vegetable planting 
chart will serve as a guide in plan- 
ning and planting school gardens. 
We have listed a variety of vege- 
tables so each teacher can pick 
those that grow best in her com- 
munity. Since most of the vege- 
tables require several months to 
mature, plans should be made for 
the care of the gardens during the 
summer. Be sure to read the sug- 
gestions: they are very important 
to the success of the garden. 
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GIRLS—HEIGHT IN INCHES 
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Diagram to show proper planting of bulbs. Proper depth of plenting each variety, shown at 
left. Proper distance between bulbs indicated by line at left of each bulb. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTING CHART 


QUICK MATURING PLANTS 



































Time to Ape ‘Plants ‘Depth 
pei Bes Rows Apart part °, Da 
(in Feet) in Plans- ys to Important Suggestions 
New HOES co ne Me 
we To Tr tuber hill 
il 3-4 a a 5-6 mos. ant 3 or 4 small ¢ s in a hi 
Soci, pomean Nera May 2%} 24 1 4-5 mos. Winter one may be started in May. 
eyeoals ts April 2 iF 18-24 a mos. When small sprouts begin to appear — Cut large leaves off to favor sprouts 
-3 24 4-5 mos. 
aebaee poe ? WV ~y 2-3 24 re mos. Fertilize and cultivate freely — Hill up slightly as growth progresses. 
-3 24 4-5 mos. 
ee Savoy) beyeed aeecunme j 18 5-4 mos Leaves bunched for blanching in early Fall. 
aan spade i ses 2-3 18 4-5 mos. Never allow plants to checked in growth. 
Cele — April 2 9 5+ mos Blanching not required — Roots remain in ground until wanted. 
ao April 2-3 68 5-6 mos. See “Vegetable Guide’ for information on blanching. 
Chicee April 1-2 10-12 6-7 mos. Then raised and transplanted in trench and covered with manure — After 4 to 5 
a 1436 | 3 Seands hot weather better than cabbage or kale. G shy te toot Seam 
3 + -4 mos it weather better t or kale. Grown widely in thern States. 
Collerds may, 3 24-36 1 2-3 mos Deep soil and fr t cultivation makes best crop. 
ot ¢ eae May-June 34 36-48 1 2-3 mos. Plant in low hills for perfect drainage while young-~ 
E Pl P “ieee... 3 24 4-5 mos w best in well drained, warm soil. 
Ka Barecole) May 2-3 18-30 4-5 mos Sold July Ist for winter crop. 
K hi ‘ April 12 8-12 23 mos. ite hardy s well where cauliflower cannot be grown. 
Leek — April 1 4-2 46 -4 mos ant in open furrow § or 6 inc! — Draw in earth as plants grow to level of 
4 30-48 1 3-4 mos Plant in hills, 10 to 12 secd, thin to 4 plants. (garden 
3 12-18 3-4 mos Soak seed rs in hot water. 
3 2 3 mos Requires frequent cultivation until plants cover the ground. 
1 44 3-4 mos. Seed germinate very slowly — mark rows with radish seeds. 
1 4 4-5 mos Better flavored if subjected to early frosts. 
24 4-5 mos. Top dress soil between rows when plants 6 inches high. 
3» 68 4 4-5 mos. Dig before hard freezing. 
45 30-48 1 4-5 mos. Plant on hills and cultivate as for cucumbers. 
2 8-12 4-5 mos. Pull roots before freezing. cut off tops and store in cellar. 
1 a 4-5 mos. Dig roots in Fall or Winter as required. 
“1K 6 3 mos. poly nitrate of soda between rows to stimulate growth. 
4-5 48-00 2-4 mos. inter squash may be planted later and stored for use in moderately warm, dry pli * 
3-5 14 3-4 5-4 mos. Dig when vines have becn killed by frost. 
2%3 30-36 4 +5 mos. Protect from frost when first set out in garden. 
12 3-4 2-3 mos. Crowding or weeds make poorly flavored roots. 
10 80-90 1 4-5 mos. Top dress with fertilizer high in nitrogen and potash eel 
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Progressive Art 
| in Progressive 


By HAROLD R. RICE 








ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE BUILDINGS 


Paper and crayons ready? Let’s hurry 
then, for we have lots to do! 

With the sun shining so brightly and 
summer months rapidly approaching, 
how the boys and girls love to get out 
into the sunshine! So let’s take our first 
grade on a trip around the village, city, 
or town, and perhaps we can find some- 
thing of interest to all of us. Before we 
go, however, let us talk over just what 
we might expect to see. People, trees. 
animals... yes, and HOUSES! We have 
already talked about people and flowers; 
but houses, what do we know about 
them? How do we draw houses? 

Well, first we must list the different 
kinds we see; the different sizes, shapes 
and colors. “What kind of roofs?” “How 
do we get into them?” “How do we see 
out of them?” “Why can we see out 
when other people cannot see in?” 
“Where do they keep their car?” “How 
do they heat the house?” “Where does 
the smoke go?” “Why do we like the 
fronts of some houses better than 
others?” “How do they make the fronts 
of houses more attractive?” “Where do 
those little windows in the roof lead 
to?” “What is an attic?” All of these 
questions should arise out of our little 
trip and must be answered while in- 
specting the buildings, or immediately 
upon our return. THEN WE CAN 
DRAW HOUSES! 

Teachers! Don’t miss this splendid 
opportunity to acquaint your children 
with your village! This is undoubtedly 
one of the finest correlated problems 
that you can find for first grades. With 
new homes being built all over the 
country today, and being the topic of 
every family after dinner discussion, 
half of the work is already done. There 
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is an understanding builder near you 
that will permit your group to inspect 
one of his new homes. The children will 
never forget the experience. 

I urge you to bring out the above 
questions while on the tour. You will be 
pleasantly surprised with the nice re- 
sponse of your youngsters. Upon re- 
turning to the classroom, a further dis- 
cussion should follow. 

In the next Art period the children 
will want to draw pictures of the houses 
they saw. Some will want to draw 
houses of their own. This will be just 
a beginning, as a desire to construct a 
model village of their own is certain to 
follow. 

In drawing houses, which is not quite 
as dull a subject now, most children try 
to introduce PERSPECTIVE, and a 
teacher MUST discourage this in lower 
grades. In fact, it should NEVER be 
mentioned. Please do not misunderstand 
me! I am not saying perspective should 
not be taught. There is, however, a place 
for it, and it should not be in the lower 
grades. 





In drawing houses, the general shape 
should first be considered. The rectan- 
gular effect should be pointed out to the 
child so that he can simplify the house 
in his mind. Then the child should see 
the house from the front and from the 
side, with particular stress on the roc/. 

Care should be taken to point out 
how the tops of the windows and doors 
line up in a straight line, which is true 
in most houses. It is important to point 
out the difference between a one and 
two story house. 


A child’s first conception of windows 
is merely a square. The large windows 
of the store have little value to him unt! 
it becomes the topic of discussion. How- 
ever, this comparison of sizes should he 
an early experience in his busy life. A 
child will soon find that he can use the 
same general shape for a building and, 
with different sized windows and doors, 
can make it into a store building, mu- 
nicipal building, home, church, etc. 

A careful study of illustrations will 
show how a simple house or church is 
constructed. Just a simple rectangle with 
a triangular roof in the beginning. 
Then windows, doors, smoke stacks, etc. 
Following the study of individual build- 
ings will come a grouping of buildings. 

A very nice problem is a frieze of 
some street of the village or perhaps an 
imaginary street. Some building or build- 
ings of unusual beauty, massiveness or 
outstanding color should act as a center 
of interest. The children should be aware 
of the necessity of a “center of interest” 
in their drawing, and the complete frieze 
carefully planned prior to its final ap- 
plication to the frieze proper. 

If time permits, the “municipal proj- 
ect” can be carried further. A miniature 
village can be constructed, the different 
buildings being made of cardboard, or 
constructed from discarded cardboard 
boxes. Space will not permit us to take 
up the construction in this discussion, 
but a future article will deal with this 
type of project. 

Other possible projects im this field 
would include: 


(1) An all-over pattern employing a 
simple house motif and a second house, 
or possibly a tree or flower. 

(2) A large map of our city showing 
the location of the important buildings. 

(3) A booklet containing plans or 
sketches of doll houses we could build. 

(4) Posters suggesting a “clean up 
and beautify” program for the village. 

(5) Clay models of the different 
buildings we visited while on the farm. 
With the interest in houses carefully 
kindled, the results will present unlim- 
ited possibilities. Try one of the sug- 
gested projects today! 
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Editor’s Note: Although children have 
an inherent appreciation for rhythm 
and a love for the repetition of sounds, 
any teacher knows the difficulties the 
study of poetry presents to a great 
many children, from the elementary 
grades through high school. The author 
of the following article overcame this 
difficulty in her second grade. From the 
way she did it, it is safe to predict that 
her pupils will carry their appreciation 
of poetry with them through school and 
beyond. Although Miss White admits 
that her class was an exceptional one, 
the program she has outlined has much 
in it that can be effectively carried out 
by any group. 


Poetry enjoyment time came often 
in our second grade Poetry Playhouse. 
We did not have a stage or a curtain. 
Nevertheless, ours was a real playhouse. 
Here, all during the year, the children 
enriched their poetry experiences. 

After the presentation of a poem, 
appropriate to a day, a mood, or a 
special occasion, the children enjoyed 
an informal poetry period. There was 
no regular time for this. A sandstorm, 
rain, snow, or a pets visit often 
changed our flexible program into po- 
etry enjoyment time. 

During this free period the children 
participated in the following activities: 


STAGING POEMS IN A MINIATURE 
THEATER 

A favorite way of enjoying poetry 
was the staging of it in miniature thea- 
ters. These small poetry playhouses 
were of all sizes and shapes. Most of 
them were made from boxes. Each girl 
or boy who wanted a theater made it 
with some help from home or school. 
He devised his own backgrounds and 
made the characters from cardboard, 
soap, or wood. When one child had a 
poem ready to stage, the class watched 
the show. 


PAPIER-MACHE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Our experiment in illustrating poems 
in papier-mache amused and fascinated 
the little folks. We rubbed the paper 
on a washboard, soaked it, and added 
more paste to make it more pliable. 
When it was ready for use, the children 
selected a poem to illustrate. Most of 
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them chose an animal poem. After the 
illustrations were made, it took a week 
for thorough drying. A coat of paint 
gave them a finished smoothness. For 
weeks the children caressed them. A 
small card under each model told the 
name and author of the poem and the 
illustrator’s name. 


CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS 

At some time during the semester 
practically all of the children made 
crayon  illdstrations. I  hectographed 
copies of the poems they liked. Since 
they had worked on design in art, they 
cut a design for their covers. They spat- 
tered the design and the word POEMS 
in colors. We used a fly squirting ma- 
chine for the spattering. As this was 
the most difficult piece of work they had 
ever attempted, they derived a feeling 
of satisfaction from the results. These 
books hung in our room for some time. 


PAPER FRIEZE 

The making of a large frieze, on 
heavy paper, with colored chalk, was 
another task equally enjoyed. Those 
pupils who did good work on their poem 
illustrations were selected to work on 
the frieze. When it was finished and 
sprayed, we hung it on the wall. 


SAND TABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 

On our sand table the children illus- 
trated various poems. One child, or 
groups of children, could prepare the 
sand table in any desired way for a 
particular poem. Dolls, toys, and ani- 
mal figures represented poem charac- 
ters. Often those who did not help in 
the sand table make-up had fun guess- 
ing what poem it represented. 


WRITING ORIGINAL POEMS 

A poetry ‘box in the room always 
invited original poems. These I print- 
ed on large tackboard sheets which 
hung on the walls. | made small indi- 
vidual poetry books from fancy covers 
of discarded bulletins and booklets. 
On the pages of each child’s book | 
printed his original poems and the titles 
of those he had memorized. He illus- 
trated his poems in crayon. These books 
stayed on a display table for visitors’ 
inspection. 
DRAMATIZING POEMS 

From the beginning of the year, 
dramatization of the poems was the 


most popular experience. Soon groups 
of children asked to choose a poem, 
dramatize it, and stage it as a surpri-e 
for the others. Often their productions 
were in costume. They usually mem»- 
rized the poems they staged. I nevor 
read the poems often enough for them 
to mimic my reading, so their interpre- 
tations were original. As the semeste 
advanced, their interpretations improy- 
ed. Gradually the tendency to sing-song 
the poems diminished, helped by the use 
of narrative poetry. 

Usually the presentation of the vari- 
ous poems was different. Each group 
helped decide upon its own staging and 
costuming. Often one child said the 
poem while the others pantomimed it. 
For other poems the characters sai 
their lines, supplemented by a narrator. 
Many times the entire group chanted 
the poem as they dramatized it. The 
INDIAN CORN DANCE is especial), 
adaptable to this type of choral work. 

For longer narrative poetry, the 
children, as a verse choir, read the poein 
before staging it. After the dramatiza- 
tion they repeated the key lines to th 
story as they went off the stage. Ro-c 
Fyleman’s dramatic narrative poem. 
THE BALLOON MAN, lends itself most 
effectively to choral reading. In several 
poems some of the boys and girls im- 
provised simple dances as a part ol 
their interpretation. 

Toward the end of the year the chil- 
dren asked if they could select some 
poems to dramatize for their friends 
and parents. The children and I select- 
ed poems which they liked. 

We only worked a very short time 
on the poems selected. If one spends 
too much time perfecting a performance 
it loses its spontaneity. The ideas for 
the various dramatizations came from 
the class. However, much planning and 
supervising was necessary on my pait. 
As they had decided to memorize all thie 
poetry for the program, I recorded, on 
a large poetry chart, the name and au- 
thor of each poem memorized. Their 
constant reading of this chart helped 
them to associate poems with their au- 
thors. 

A few days before the performan:. 
the boys and girls were busy with final 
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POETRY THEATERS 


Whether your miniature playhouse is 
made from a large packing box, as the one 
above, or from a small shoe box. as below. 
your pupils will love to make it. 


The background scenes for the various 


, poems to be staged can be drawn and 


colored on heavy paper or cardboard. The 
characters can be cardboard cutouts. soap 
carvings, or clay models. Figures in the 
larger theater can be moved from above by 
strings or wires, as marionettes. Figures in 
the shoe box theater can be moved from the 
sides by attaching long cardboard strips or 
wires to the bases of the figures. 
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ADAPTABLE FOR ALL GRADES 


One of the most interesting things to 
have in a classroom aquarium is a tad- 
pole. Tadpoles are those queer crea- 
tures which, with their long, filmy tails 
and round, dark bodies, dart swiftly in 
and out of the stones and plants in the 
aquarium. Where do tadpoles come 
from? What do they become? Or, are 
they always the small creatures we see 
in ponds and aquariums? 


Tadpoles can be either baby frogs or 
baby toads. Once the tadpoles were 
just a mass of tiny black beads or pills 
covered with a sticky jelly. These are 
the eggs of the frog and the toad. The 
mother frog lays from 2,000 to 3,000 
eggs. She attaches them with the jelly 
into a sort of cushion on some weed 
or water plant. Mother Toad strings 
her eggs in long strands along the 
muddy banks where they soon become 
black with dirt and silt. 


It takes from three to twenty-five days 
for the eggs of the frog to hatch into 
tadpoles. The tadpoles live in water 
and breathe through gills. At first they 
have little suckers shaped like horse- 
shoes attached to their heads. This helps 
the tadpoles to cling to bits of plants 
in the first days of their life when they 
cannot see. After three days the tad- 
poles develop eyes. Their gills are 
feathery little organs which are placed 
on both sides of their bodies. After a 
time, a thick skin covers the tadpoles’ 
gills. 

Some polliwogs or tadpoles grow 
into frogs in three or four months; the 
tadpoles which will be bullfrogs, how- 
ever, remain tadpoles for a year before 
developing into frogs. It takes about 
five years before a frog is full-grown. 
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The tadpole’s body grows and grows. 
Finally the two back legs appear; then 
the two front legs. All this time the 
tail grows shorter and shorter. Some 
people think that it finally drops off 
or that the little frog eats it. These 
things are not true. What really hap- 
pens is that the tail is absorbed into 
the frog’s body. It is used to help de- 
velop the frog’s lungs because a frog 
will need lungs since he will not always 
live in the water. 

The frog now spends more time out 
of the water but he still is very much at 
home in the water; in fact, after the 
frog is grown and winter comes, he 
will bury himself in the mud beneath 
the pond and go to sleep. Since the 
pond never freezes solid, there is al- 
ways enough moisture for the frog to 
obtain a little oxygen. The reason the 
frog can live both in the water and on 
land is that he belongs to a class of 
animals called Amphibians, a word 
which means double life. 


During the time when the frog is 
developing, his eyes are growing. So 
is his mouth. He is also developing his 
croaking sacs. When he sings, the frog 
does not open his mouth; he merely 
forces the air from his lungs into his 
croaking sacs and these act as a sort 
of megaphone. Of course, the frog 
doesn’t sing much during his first 
year because he is still young and much 
more interested in eating and in seeing 
the things about him. 

The frog’s mouth and tongue are 
strange features. First of all, the frog’s 
mouth is very big. It reaches be- 
hind both his ears. The frog’s tongue 
is not attached to the back of his mouth 


the way ours is. Instead, it is fastened 
inside his lower lip. Whenever the frog 
wants an insect his tongue flies out and 
catches the bug, which stays on the 
tongue because of a sticky liquid which 
is on it. 

The frog has some little teeth but 
toads do not have any. 


As the frog grows, he becomes too 
big for his coat so it splits down his 
back and legs and it finally comes off. 
Then the frog gobbles his old coat. 

There are many different kinds of 
frogs. In the whole world there are 
more than two hundred species. They 
are found on all the continents except 
Australia. In the United States there 
are thirteen different types of frogs. 

The most common of these is the 
bullfrog. One measuring eight inches in 
length may have back legs more than 
ten inches long. 

Little tree frogs are frequently only 
one inch long. Another frog is the 
wood frog. 

The leopard frog has an unusual coat. 
It is spotted just like the leopard from 
which it takes its name. 

Just as frogs can obtain new coats, 
they can also change the colors of their 
coats. If they are in the green grass, 
their coats are green; if the little tree 
frog is found in a tree, his coat will 
be grayish-brown. This is what is known 
as having a “protective coloring.” Since 
the frogs can change the colors of their 
coats, they can protect themselves from 
enemies. 

The male frog croaks loudly, espe- 
cially to his mate. The female frog, 
however, makes only a soft croaking 
sound. 

Frogs have many enemies although 
they seem to be well protected against 
them. One of the reasons that Mother 
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MUSIC 


Testing the year’s work 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 


In some school systems it is net cus- 
tomary to give tests or examinations in 
any subject at any level. Other systems 
believe that the art subjects cannot be 
adequately tested. Some schools operate 
upon the theory that one can test older 
children, but not younger ones who have 
not learned to express their ideas and 
attitudes in formal language, much less 
their knowledge upon a given subject. 

Whatever the practice in her system, 
the systematic teacher will want to de- 
termine how successfully she has taught 
her class. It is one means of determin- 
ing the value of the techniques one is 
using. It is one way whereby the teach- 
er can discover where she is strong and 
where she is weak. 

Formal written tests at primary level 
in art subjects are seldom satisfactory. 
In music class the children have sung. 
listened to music, probably learned to 
identify and make several kinds of notes, 
and participated in musical activities 
such as a rhythm band or folk games. 
It is likely that no two children attained 
the same level of achievement in all of 
these, since the pre-school background 
is variable and the outside influences 
are uneven as to quality and quantity. 
In addition, primary activities discover 
and develop musical talent rather than 
non-performable knowledge. 

The tests which can be used at this 
level check only rote memory. They 
cannot indicate the development of ap- 
preciative taste or progress in perform- 
ance. 

To judge the effectiveness of her 
years work with young children, the 
teacher should observe each child in- 
dividually. She might list the qualities 
to be considered for each child and indi- 
cate if improvement was noticeable. A 
decided improvement might be indicated 
by a plus sign; no improvement, or very 
little, by a minus sign; and average de- 
velopment, by leaving the space blank. 
The column should be totaled and the 
number of minuses subtracted from the 
number of pluses. The difference should 
be compared with the number of blanks. 
If the blanks are more than the pluses, 
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the child rates an average grade. If the 
pluses outnumber the blanks, the child 
deserves a superior rating. Such a chart 
is indicated below. 


Items Checked Names of the Class 
SINGING Elke 





(1) pitch ~ 





(2) tone quality ~ 





(3) time me 





(4) poise - 





(5) memory on 

















(6) progress _ 





Other items not included in this chart 
may be written in the blanks listed 
under SPECIAL ABILITIES. 

In the intermediate and upper grades. 
the teacher will find that she wishes to 
check the class on factual knowledge, 
aural keenness, and vocal ability. Wn- 
fortunately one cannot adequately test 
the degree or development of appre- 
ciation; one cannot set absolute per- 
formance standards because individual 
differences affect the results to an im- 
measurable degree. Unless one gives 
individual tests, at both the beginning 
and the end of the year, one cannot even 
determine performance progress. 

Therefore, one is limited to specific 
phases of the learning process. The 
teacher is able to determine the group’s 
ability to recognize ear-training figures, 
to reproduce notes and rests that have 
been taught, to recognize familiar 
rhythms for what they are, to evince 
ability to sight-read in the accustomed 
manner, to identify songs and instru- 
mental compositions used in school. 

A music test, like any other, is of 
little value unless it is valid and re- 
liable; it should test what it is supposed 
to test; and it should test the material 
adequately. For that reason, it is seldom 
possible to use a standardized test in 
music. Such tests may include material 
not taught to the group in question; it 
may omit material that has been taught; 
it may use terms that are too easy, too 
difficult, or foreign to the child’s vocab- 
ulary. It may be based on an approach 


that does not coincide with that u-ed 
in the-classroom. 

If the teacher makes her own tests, 
she should consider certain requisites. 
The test she constructs should fulfill the 
following requirements. 

(1) It should be scaled in difficulty 
to the group. 

(2) It should reproduce the learn- 
ing situation by its form and wording. 

(3) It should cover the material 
taught. 

(4) It should be divided into short 
units to avoid fatigue. 

(5) It should be as objective as pos- 
sible. 

(6) It should involve no knowledge 
of music not presented in class. 

(7) It should be as varied as possible 
so as to test different qualities and 
abilities. 

(8) It should be short and easy to 
grade. 

When such a test has been given, the 
teacher will be able to evaluate the 
group and her procedures so that all 
may benefit from the examination. If 
a child with no physical handicap or 
mental limitation does poorly in aural 
recognition, it is probably due to poor 
listening habits. That is something 
which the child should know so that he 
can correct it. Other manifestations of 
limited achievements may also be due to 
faulty habits of study or thought. 

The group as well as the teacher 
should consider such a test an oppor- 
tunity to show mastery, a challenge to 
do one’s best. With that attitude pre- 
vailing, during both the test and its 
interpretation to the class, neither 
teacher nor class should think of it as a 
punishment. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION TEST— 
LOWER INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

This test checks the child’s interests, 
both as a performer and as a listener. 

The teacher slowly reads the state- 
ment. The child writes YES or NO on 
his paper. The child does NOT have a 
copy of the statements. 

Sample to be explained: Teacher 
reads, “I like music.” On paper the 
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child writes YES if he feels the same 
way; NO if he thinks differently. 


(1) a. I like to sing in school. 
_ b. like to sing at home. 
(2) a. I like to sing better than to 
draw. 
b. I like to sing better than to 
read to myself. 
(3) a. I like to play singing games. 
b. I like to sing songs better than 
to play singing games. 
(4) a. I would like to learn how to 
play a musical instrument. 
b. I would rather play an instru- 
ment than sing. 
(5) a. I would rather listen to music 
than sing. 
b. I would rather play an instru- 
ment than listen to music. 
(6) a. I like to listen to music over 
the radio. 
b. Of all radio programs, I like 
musical ones best. 

[his check-up might be given at the 
end of the third grade and repeated, for 
diagnostic purposes, in the fourth grade. 
If the child does not like music better, 
in the higher grade, the teacher should 
consider the material used in both 
grades, the procedures and techniques, 
and the child’s natural aptitudes and 
interests. 


If an entire group, which was lacking 
in appreciation, does not improve dur- 
ing the year, the teacher should serious- 
ly consider her manner of presentation. 
An approach that is satisfactory for 
most groups will sometimes fail with a 
specific group because of its background 
or interests. 


THEORY TEST FOR FOURTH 


(1) a. Draw a whole note. 
b. Draw a half note. 
Draw an eighth rest. 
Draw a fourth note. 

Draw a half rest. 


Draw a staff. Put a flat across 
the third line. Find number 
“one” (do) from the flat. 

b. Draw a bar line after number 
“one.” Put a sharp across the 
top line. Find number “one” 
from the sharp. 


(3) Write the numbers of the notes 
in each of the figures I sing. (Teacher 
sings each figure, then waits for the chil- 
dren to write it. She should sing the 
first note with its NUMBER, the rest 
with “loo.”) The teacher sings figures 
the class knows. 


sf Ao 


(4) Name a school song that you 
like. Tell why you like it. 

(5) Name a piece of music you heard 
outside of school. Choose one you like. 
Tell why you like it. 
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RHYTHM 

(1) recognition + 
(2) expression + 
(3) note changes 





































































































(4) exactness in sing- 
ing games 
(5) poise 
(6) progress 
APPRECIATION 
(1) increased fondness 
for singing 
(2) for games 
(3) for rhythm band 
(4) for listening 
at school 
(5) for listening at home 
(6) recognized music heard 
(7) progress 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 
(1) interest + 
(2) enthusiasm + 
(3) initiative 
(4) confidence + 
(5) leadership + 
(6) independence 
(7) progress + 
SPECIAL ABILITIES 
(1) helpfulness aa 
(2) 
(3) 
TOTAL PLUS 
TOTAL MINUS 
DIFFERENCE 7 
BLANKS 
DIFFERENCE 
RATING 

















This test is simple enough to be given 
in one period. It tests theoretical knowl- 
edge, ear discrimination, and checks 


musical taste. 


APPRECIATION TEST FOR UPPER- 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

In each case, the teacher must give 
the child credit for his reasons, if they 
are satisfactory from his viewpoint. 
Adult ideas are not expected. 

(1) Name your favorite school song. 
Give two reasons why you like it. 

(2) Name the prettiest piece to 
which you have listened at school — 
over the radio or phonograph or at a 
program. Give one reason why you like 


it best. 


(3) What is your favorite piece of 
music which you have heard outside of 








school? Give two reasons why you like_ 
it. 

(4) (The teacher plays part of a 
familiar “listening piece,” with a strong- 
ly marked rhythm.) When you hear this 
piece, how does it make you feel? 

(5) (The teacher plays part of a 
dreamy or melodious number which is 
a marked contrast to the first selection. 
This also should be familiar.) When 
you hear this piece, how does it make 
you feel? 

NOTE: The teacher must not correct 
the choice of the child, if he has good 
reasons for what he likes. 

A THEORY TEST FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES (4B—5A) 

Turn to page .... in your music read- 
ers. Answer these questions about it. 

(1) What is the time signature? 
What does it tell us? 

(2) What is the key signature? 
Find number “one” (do) from the key 
signature. 

(3) Name the key. 

(4) Write the numbers (so-fas) of 
the first staff of this song. Draw a line 
to separate the measures. 

The song chosen should present no 
new time, tone, or theory problems. It 
should be a song new to the children 
but well within their reach. 


AN EAR-TRAINING TEST FOR THE 
UPPER-INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
(to be hectographed) 

(1) Write the numbers (so-fas) of 
the figures that I sing. Slant the num- 
bers in the direction that my voice goes. 
(Teacher sings each figure, then waits 
for the children to write the answer. She 
should sing the first note with its NUM- 
BER; the other notes with “loo.”) 

(2) I shall sing a phrase with words 
from a song that you know. In some 
songs I shall sing correctly; in some I 
shall make a mistake in the tune. If I 
sing correctly, write RIGHT after the 
song number; if I sing the phrase in- 
correctly, write the word WRONG after 
the song number. (The teacher should 
choose the first phrase of songs known 
to all.) 

(3) I shall sing a phrase with “loo.” 
If it is in a major mode write the word 
MAJOR after the phrase number; if 
it is minor write the word MINOR. 
(These figures are merely suggestive.) 
a. F-A-C b. F-A -C cc. F-A-C 
(middle C) d. D-F-A e. D-E-F-G-A 

(4) I shall sing (or play) the fol- 
lowing tunes. BEFORE each note get- 
ting the most important beat in the 
measure, draw a bar line. (The lines to 
be drawn by the class are here marked 
with a wavy line.) 

NOTE: It should be possible to give 
the three tests just preceding to a group 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Here is a game that will help your pupils learn and places on the staff. The captain will write his words last 
remember music. The object is to see which team can correctly writ: 
Pick two captains for two competing teams and have the greatest number of different words. To make th: 
the captains choose sides. Draw two long staffs on the game more difficult and add variety, each team might 
blackboard. one for each team. Each captain will then have another staff for words in the bass clef. The gan 
have each member of his team go to the blackboard in will greatly help sight-reading if, at the finish, each tean 
turn and write a word by drawing notes in the proper sings the words spelled. 
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Hear the baby chicks 





Asking to be 











While our dear baby 





Is still in 











See the little pig 





Gobble up his 











He is a greedy 





Fellow in = 











See the puppy small 





Sitting up to 











Hear the hen tell us 





She has laid an 











See old dog Rover 





Lie down and play 

















Hear the buzzing 








Around his head. 


THE NOTES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PAGE SPELL WORDS WHICH FIT 
INTO THE POEM. FIND THE RIGHT MUSICAL WORD FOR EACH BLOCK. 
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RICE 


The food of half the world 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


More than three thousand years ago, 
the people of China were growing rice in 
much the same way that it is still raised 
there. Some men think that rice was 
the first crop which was cultivated (that 
means planted, cared for, and harvest- 
ed) by man. Whether rice is the oldest 
cultivated crop or not is of small im- 
portance beside the fact that almost 
one-half of the people of the world live 
almost entirely on rice. 

When there is not a good rice crop 
it means hunger and, perhaps, starva- 
tion, for the people of China, Japan, 
parts of India, the East Indies, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The countries which use so much rice 
are the countries in which most of the 
population of the world are to be found. 
In these lands, too, the amount of 
ground which can be used to grow rice 
is very small. Therefore, the land is 
divided into very small portions and 
each farmer has only a very little space 
in which to grow his crop of rice to feed 
his family and, if the crop is very good, 
to sell in the cities. The farmers, you 
can imagine, are very poor. It is for 
these reasons that the modern methods 
of farming which we use in America 
cannot be employed. 

The rice seeds are planted and when 
the little plants are six or eight inches 
tall, they are transplanted into flat, 
dike-rimmed fields. In some countries, 
the rice fields are called “paddy fields.” 
The plants must be kept flooded with 
water until about ten days before the 
crop is ready to be harvested. Then the 
water is drained off the fields. Whenever 
weeding is necessary, the fields are 
drained and all the members of the 
farmer’s family go into the fields to 
pull the weeds. After they are finished, 
the fields are again flooded. 

It is easy to see that the farmers of 
the rice-growing countries must be very 
expert at irrigating their small fields. 
It is clear, too, that if there is not 
enough rain the crop will be a failure. 

When the rice is ready to harvest, 
the field is drained and the farmer and 
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his family go into the muddy fields with 
primitive sickles. The sheaves of rice 
are allowed to dry and then the kernels 
are separated from the straw and the 
chaff by means of a mortar and a 
pestle. 

If the farmer has more rice than he 
needs for his family, he tries to sell 
the surplus. Rangoon, in Burma, is the 
largest rice market in the world. 

But, the farmer seldom has more rice 
than he can use for his own family. He 
never wastes any of the rice plant. He 
feeds the bran and the straw to his pigs 
and chickens. The hats and the shoes 
which the farmer and his family wear 
are made from the rice straw, also. 

Although boiled rice is the main item 
in the diet of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and their neighbors, they sometimes 
grind the rice into flour and make small, 
sweet cakes of it. 

The Chinese like to eat their rice with 
a sauce made of soy beans which grow 
in the country. If they have a bit of 
meat to put into the sauce, they con- 
sider their meal especially delicious. 

Of course, these eastern countries are 
not the only places where rice is grown. 
Rice was brought to Italy many, many 
years ago. The people who settled North 
Carolina brought rice with them and 
began growing it there. Rice has never, 
however, taken the place of the other 
cereal grasses such as wheat, oats, and 
rye, as an important part of the diet 
of European people. Perhaps this is be- 
cause it was not brought to Europe 
until long after wheat had been in use; 
and wheat makes such good bread 
whereas rice cannot be used for that 
purpose. 

'n the United States, rice is grown 
along the coast of North and South 
Carolina, in Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and in California. Farmers here make 
use of modern methods of growing and 
harvesting this crop. Some new varieties 
of rice have been developed and these 
do not require so much moisture. In 
Canada there is a kind of wild rice but 
this is not very much like the cultivated 





rice. The Indians used to get it, but 
today it has no value in the markets. 

When machinery was first used to 
polish rice—that is, to remove the 
brown, bran coating which is under. 
neath the hull, a great many people in 
Japan and China and the Philippine 
Islands became very ill. They had a 
disease called beriberi. At first doctors 
did not know what caused the disease 
but they soon discovered that, whien 
machines were used to polish the rice, 
they took every little particle of ‘he 
bran from the kernel of rice. The older 
method of polishing rice was not so 
efficient in removing the bran. The doc- 
tors also discovered that this bran con. 
tained a valuable substance which peo- 
ple needed to keep them well. Now 
polishing must be done under the super- 
vision of the governments. 

Scientists tell us that the part of the 
rice which has the most food value is 
the bran. It is also true, however, that 
rice cannot be transported great dis. 
tances with the bran on it because the 
oil in the bran causes spoilage. 

The rice that we, in America, eat is 
highly polished but it does not make 
much difference to us since we have the 
important vitamins in other foods. The 
Chinese and their neighbors are not 
so fortunate. We Americans sometimes 
eat boiled rice with milk and sugar. 
Breakfast cereals are made from rice 
and it is also used in puddings and with 
meat sauces. 


ACTIVITIES 

Since, in the countries which are hilly 
—such as Japan and the Philippine 
Islands—there are rice terraces on 
which the rice is grown, we have 
selected this feature of the raising of 
rice for one diorama. Study how the 
water is brought to these hillside ter- 
races. 

Another diorama shows the harvest- 
ing of rice and the threshing and hulling 
of this cereal. 

Put these two dioramas together a: 
we have done on page 32. 

You will want to study the appear- 
ance of the rice plants. Look at the 
chart of the rice plant, the panicle, the 
rice kernels. Compare this cereal with 
wheat and rye. Put a copy of this chart 
on the center background of the two 
dioramas which you have made. Write 
the words, “The Study of Rice,” at the 
top of the chart. It will be very atirac- 
tive if you coat the lettering with <lue 
and then sprinkle rice kernels over the 
words. The rice will stick to the <lue 
and the words of your heading will 
appear in rice kernels. 

The entire class should work at these 
projects. 
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groups. Each group will do a part of the 
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during the first week, or every other 


day, the teacher should inquire about 

il ‘ or the progress being made. to keep the 
pupils’ interest from lagging. 

The second Wednesday in the month, 

have the pupils report to the class on 

é the clean-up projects completed. If one 

of these projects was particularly com- 

mendable. such as the making of a gar- 

den, or the building of a bird house or 


bird bath, it would be well to have 
the entire group inspect the finished 


project. 
C LVI 1e © Having carried out individual proj- 
: ects. your pupils will have gained the 


experience and inspiration necessary to 
work together. Hold another discussion 
to decide on a school or community 
project for the whole group. A section 

(utdoor Cleanliness Day is observed project that is too large for one child of the school vard, a vacant lot near by, 
the 21st of May. It comes at a time to carry out, others in the class can a corner of a park, or any other piece 
when the last traces of winter waste have volunteer to help him with his project. of neglected ground can be transformed 
given way to the beauty and promise Plan to have these projects completed into a beauty spot by a class of inter- 
of spring. Because outdoor cleaning up within the first week in May. Each day ested and inspired youngsters. 
and beautifying provides many lessons 
and offers an opportunity for healthful 
exercise in the fresh air, it would be 
well to devote more than a day to this 
very worthwhile activity. The following 
outline for an outdoor cleanliness pro- 
gram is flexible enough to be adapted 
to any age group or environment. 

The first of May comes on a Wed- 
nesday. If your school observes this 


Tart 


ips 
Le, 


date as May Day or Child Health Day, 


your outdoor cleanliness program could 
} 
i 


ye introduced in any special program 
you have arranged. 

Have the entire group discuss the im- 
portance of an orderly, clean, and at- 
tractive environment. 

Why is a cluttered, untidy backyard 
or alley unhealthy? 

Why is it better to have a grassy plot 
of ground with growing things near 
our homes and school, rather than an 
unplanted plot of ground? 

What are the dangers presented by 
refuse lying about the playground? 

What are the dangers presented to 
children and pets by tin cans, broken 
glass, rusty nails and splintered boards 
that are allowed to lie about the yard 
or street? 

When the importance of outdoor 
cleanliness has been brought out in the 
discussion, and each child’s interest 
aroused through participation, let each 
child suggest one clean-up activity that 
he can carry out at home. These activi- 
ties should be discussed and planned 
so each pupil will have a definite course 
ot action. In this way, if a_ pupil 
should suggest a too-ambitious under- 
taking, such as house-painting, the 
teacher can advise a more suitable ac- 
tivity. Or, should a pupil suggest a 
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AN ADAPTATION OF PARTS OF THE 
SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IVITIES 





Note: Before beginning to read this 
story to the class, the teacher should 
provide the boys and girls with sheets 
of paper large enough so that they may 
be used for the sketches the children 
will want to make during the reading of 
the tale. Whenever a dramatic point is 
reached in the story, we shall pause in 
the narrative and indicate that the 
teacher should do likewise, allowing 
the children to sketch then. At the end 
of the story when the sketches have been 
completed, they may be bound together 
in a notebook with a cover similar to 
the illustration given on page 34.—Ed.) 

Once upon a time when Oberon and 
Titania were king and queen of the 
fairies, they had a fairy messenger 
named Puck. Puck was a jolly little 
fellow (almost more like a clown than 
a fairy) who loved to play jokes on 
mortals (people like you and me). 
Puck really was the special messenger 
of King Oberon. Queen Titania had as 
her page an orphan prince from India. 

One night, when all the fairies had 
gathered in the woods with their king 
and queen, Oberon decided that he 
would like to have the page of Queen 
Titania. But the queen did not want to 
give her little page to the king. There- 
fore, she and all her followers left the 
king and danced in another part of the 
woods, 

(Pause here for a sketch.) 

This made the king very sad for he 
loved Titania very much but he did 
want her little Indian prince for his 
page. So he decided with the help of 
Puck to play a little joke on the Queen. 

“Puck, my messenger,” he said to 
the fairy who, all dressed in green, was 
sitting on a buttercup. “Puck, 1 have a 
wonderful salve which can be put on 
ile eyes of mortals (and of fairies, too) 
which will make their eyes bright as 
stars and will hide from them everything 
that they have liked before. They will 
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like the first thing they see after the 
salve has been put into their eyes.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed Puck. “We can 
certainly have a great deal of fun with 
that mixture. What shall we do first?” 

“Well,” said Oberon, “you know that 
I should like to have the queen’s 
Indian prince as my page and if the 
queen likes something else she will cer- 
tainly give him to me. Of course, the 
salve won’t hurt the queen, and besides 
I have another kind of stuff that will 
change her back to the way she is now. 
Do you think you could do this task for 
me?” 

“It will be the greatest pleasure, your 
majesty. I love to play good jokes on 
people especially when I know that no 
one will be harmed thereby. I’m off to 
do your bidding.” 

And so Puck left King Oberon to 
dance with his fairies. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

On the way to the part of the woods 
in which Titania and her train were 
dancing, Puck thought of what he 
would do to carry out the wishes of the 
king. Suddenly he saw a woodsman 
whose name was Bottom. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Puck. “This fellow 
shall help me in my plan. 1 shall 
change his face to that of a donkey. 
lead him to where the queen is sleeping, 
place the salve on her eyes, and then we 
shall see what will happen! This is 
going to be great fun.” 

No sooner had Puck made up his 
mind than he changed the face of 
Bottom the woodsman to that of a 
donkey. Even his ears were long and 
silky like those of a donkey! 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Puck led Bottom to the place where 
Titania and her court were sleeping 
after their night of play. He tiptoed 
lightly to the queen and placed the salve 
on her eyes. Then he left Bottom to go 
to sleep where the queen should be sure 


to see him when she awoke. Puck made 
himself invisible (a thing which fairies 
do just as easily as we eat a piece of 
candy) and sat in a jack-in-the-pulpit to 
watch the fun. 

After a little while the queen awoke 
and saw Bottom. 

“Oh, you beautiful donkey!” she 
cried. 

Bottom awoke. 

“T am no donkey,” he said. 

“But of course you are and you shall 
be my favorite page from now on. | 
never saw a more beautiful donkey. In 
all my fairy kingdom there is nothing | 
like more.” 

The queen and Bottom continued to 
talk to each other. 

“Oh, I almost forgot,” said Puck to 
himself. “I must go back and tell 
Oberon to come and ask his favor of 
the queen.” 

As swift as the wind, Puck flew back 
and brought Oberon to the place where 
the queen and Bottom were. 

(Pause here for sketch.) 

Oberon was sorry when he saw how 
the queen was changed, but still he 
wanted the Indian page. 

“Titania, my queen,” he said. “I 
have a favor to ask of you.” 

“Anything,” Titania replied, “only 
have done quickly for Bottom, my page, 
and | have many things to talk about.” 

“It is about your Indian page that I 
would speak,” Oberon said. “I should 
like him for my court, if you please.” 

“Take him, for another meets my 
approval now.” 

“Thank you,” said Oberon going to 
where the page was lying asleep and 
waking him. 

“Now you are in my service.” the 
king announced to the sleepy page. 

“Your majesty,” moaned Bottom, “if 
you really are a queen — a fairy queen 
— please change me back to the way I 

(Continued on page 47) 
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SCHOOL 
GARDENS 





Spring is the season for beautifying 
yards, schoolgrounds, and parks. Ob- 
servant children will workmen 
raking garden beds, planting seedlings. 
pruning bushes, and doing many other 
things about the parks—things which 
indicate to everyone that spring has 


notice 


really come to stay. From these obser- 
vations of the children, an interesting 
unit may be built or, better still. a real 
garden project may be started. 

Why 


which 


not have a school garden in 
all the your 
may have a part? Discuss the procedure 


members of class 
of beginning a garden. Assign (or have 
the class select) various tasks for each 
child. After the garden has been pre- 
pared, the ‘seeds have been sown. and 
the seedlings are planted, the duties of 
the various groups will need to be re- 
arranged somewhat. 

At first some of the boys must pre- 
pare the ground for planting. Groups 
of girls may select plants to be included 
in the garden, study the various condi- 
tions which promote good growth, de- 
sign a pattern for the garden, and plant 
the seeds and seedlings. After the gar- 
den has been planted, some groups will 
hoe, some will weed, and some will see 
that the plants are watered sufficiently. 

Building the rockwork for a small 
rock out-of-the-way 
corner will interest the boys in your 


garden in some 
class as well as those whose attention 
does not quicken to the flat garden bed. 
The boys will find their own rocks and 
plan their own design. A rock garden 
has this value—-it is a permanent fea- 
ture of the grounds once it has been 
established. Each year it may grow with 
the addition of new plants and. per- 
haps, a pool. 

This class project will develop a 
spirit of co-operation and a love of 
working together as a group. Everyone 
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will be interested in seeing the garden 
in full bloom. It is surprising how ob- 
servant the children will become as they 
watch the little shoots grow into beauti- 
ful flowers. 

If at all possible, let each child have 
his own small tract of land in which he 
may plant and care for his own flowers. 
This will give the child a sense of re- 
sponsibility and will improve the ap- 
pearance of the schoolyard. 

Of course, it may not be possible to 
appropriate a portion of the school- 
yard for this garden project. In that 
case, there is no need to say that a 
garden project is impossible with the 
group. There are two courses open to 
the alert teacher. She may start window 
gardens, or she may have the children 
make gardens (or help their parents 
make them) at home. The children will 





report their work and lively class dis. 
cussions will inevitably follow. There 
are many correlations, especially — in 
language and art, which may accompayy 
this activity. 

The window boxes, if these are us: d, 
should be simple, wide. and well-dra:- 
ed. Fill them with rich soil and plint 
the flowers. 

The children should be impressed. jj 
they are making an outdoor gard 1, 
with the fact that they are helping to 
make the grounds around the sch. ol 
more beautiful and useful. 

The choice of seeds for the garden 
should be based on the approximate 
time it takes them to bloom becav-e 
children feel a greater wonder and a 
greater sense of power when they can 
actually see the flowers they have pla:t- 
ed and cared for in full bloom. 1'+- 
cause of the limited time available {ur 
such a garden activity this fact is in- 
portant. 

For early blooming, flower seeds ma, 
be planted in seed boxes indoors ani 
later transplanted to the outdoor garden. 

From the sowing of the seeds aid 
setting of the plants, the children should 
take the full responsibility. Show them 
how to dig, cultivate, weed, and water. 
They will quickly observe that planis 
turn toward the sun if that is their na- 
ture, and that wilting is the natural way 
in which plants protect themselves when 
the sun is very hot. 

The desire to work among flowers and 
plants in any manner is always to be ei- 
couraged. It fosters a love of the beau- 
tiful, and appreciation of growing 
things, gentleness and kindness, respon- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Make many useful and decorative sticks for your 
gardens, window-boxes or flower pots. They may 
be purely decorative, such as birds or butterflies 
placed among the flowers, or may be picture name- 
plates for certain flowers or vegetables. 


Draw the pattern on paper, then trace onto hea- 
vy cardboard or thin wood. Color with crayon or 
paint with enamel or house paint. Cut out or saw 


around the outline, then tack to a thin stick of wood, 
and place in the soil of your garden. 


Have your pupils make original patterns for 
their garden sticks, similar to those given on this 
page. 











Make a 3-ring circus sandtable with a. 
tractive shellacked clay animals, clo w ns, 
and other interesting entertainers. 

Each pupil in the class, whether primary 
or advanced, can make one or more objects 
for the finished sandtable, choosing subjects 
that will correspond with his skill in han. 
dling the clay. 

The circus is a good subject for arous. 
ing enthusiasm for clay modeling as a me. 
dium of expression—then, too, it gives the 
child splendid training in hand and eye cor. 
relation, and in recognizing form in terms 
of three dimensions. 

Before modeling an animal it is well to 
discuss its physical characteristics and «all. 
ing special attention to details. 

In modeling, refrain from using too many 
separate pieces and assembling to make one 
object. These finished models usually lack 
unity in construction, and the child, too. 
looks on the finished object as separate units, 
rather than essential parts forming one 
object. Strive for action and unity in model. 
ing, but not elaborate results! 

After figures are completed and dried, 
color with water colors. Dry. and then 
apply a coat of white shellac to produce a 
bright colorful effect. 

Costumes can be made attractive with 
crepe paper, scraps of material, cardboard, 
colored strings, yarn, beads, buttons. etc. 
Circus rings may be made from hat box 
covers, large round trays, or strips of card- 
board encircling a round piece of cardboard. 
fastened with gummed tape. Rings and 
other circus property should be gaily «ec: 
orated with designs. 

Valentina S. Peters 
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THE STORY OF 
WHISTLER’S “MOTHER” 


It is hard to say who is more famous 
—Whistler or Whistler's “Mother.” 
When James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
asked his mother to pose for him, he 
had all the details of how he would 
paint her firmly fixed in his mind. 
There was a Japanese curtain, a pic- 
ture, a green, gray wall, his mother’s 
black gown, the gray floor — “An 
Arrangement in Gray and Black,” said 
Jemmie Whistler, “is what we shall 
call the picture.” 

So Mrs. Whistler sat quietly in the 
small room in London where her son 
was busily painting. Already James 
Whistler had become well known for 
his etchings and his oil paintings into 
which the artist had introduced many 
new ideas. These ideas, which were 
mostly concerned with color, were 
mingled with inspirations which 
Whistler received from studying Jap- 
anese paintings and also from the 
great Spanish artist, Velasquez. 

Slowly and steadily Whistler worked 
at his “Arrangement in Gray and 
Black.” Finally the painting was 
finished. 

“Come, mother, and see our paint- 
ing,” he cried. You can imagine that 
Mrs. Whistler. was thrilled when she 
saw the picture. When other people 























|] WY came to look at it, they could not con- 
M inf e p tinue to call the painting “An Ar- 


rangement in Gray and Black.” It be- 


MO T HER "5 DA Y CA RD S came the “Artist’s Mother.” In the 


great galleries of the Louvre in Paris 


UT PAPER visitors ask to see “Whistler’s Mother. 
CUT OUT THE MAIN ro must ay James Whistler, whose father was 
a pny hes an army engineer, spent the first years 
MONIZING COLORS. Ly) of his life in Russia. When he re- 
PASTE THEM DOWN i rq ae : 


sa, turned to America it seemed like he 
was in a foreign country. Jemmie 


ON A GREY OR WHITE 
CARD. 





gn gy Whistler attended school in America 


\\ . 
a BY MOUNTING THE and delighted his classmates with 
ESIGN ON A FOLDING é‘ 

Oy, eee \ CARD Win Te Deum little sketches of the teachers and the 


RT MARKED "A. MAKE “BS ANDC” THE SAME COLOR. INSIDE. other pupils. He was a gay lad and 
loved to play and laugh. 


When he grew older Whistler at- 

tended West Point, but he decided 
PATTER PAINTING Th ope A FOLDING CARD MAY BE that he did not want to be a soldier. 
re FA. Bf ray After a while, he went to Paris and 
THE MESSAGE AND PICTURE, St. Petersburg to study art. He re- 
"BON THE BACKGROUND. mained abroad for most of his life. 
After he had become famous he still 
enjoyed making pictures of his friends, 
and sometimes he made word pictures 
of them. Not all his friends laughed, 
as he did, at his sketches. Some of 
them became angry. But Whistler 
never wanted to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings; he merely saw something funny 
and he wanted everyone else to see it. 


A 























Whistler made many etchings which 
A DECORATIVE FRAME are very famous. His “Nocturnes,” 
MAKE MASKS FOR OR CUT-OUT SHAPE paintings of the night, are very well 


EACH COLOR AND SPATTER WILL YOU . 
WiTH A TOOTH BRUSH ADD TO YOUR CARD. known. 
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WHAT TO DO 
Color all pieces: The flowers pink 


qreen leaves, the backqround on 
the front of the card yellow, the 


bouquet left white with Due bow: 
Pink base on carde«Paste Flowers 
on Front of card and on mside 


as shown in illustrations. Paste 
verse in place a 
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/) MOTHERS DAY FELT PROJECT 


An old-fashioned sunbonnet girl will 
make an attractive string-holder for a 
Mother's Day gift. 

All you need is felt. a round cheese 
or bath powder box or ice cream con- 


tainer. and a square of bright colored 
material. 


Cut eyes and hair out of black or 
brown felt. and mouth of red felt. Paste 
on end of box. (See A) Cut sunbonnet 
brim out of felt, matching background 
color of material. Paste around box al- 
lowing 1 inch to extend beyond face. 
(See B and C) Fold square of material 
into quarters, (See D) and cut off corners. 
Cut a slit down center of opened circle 
and bind with bias tape. (See F) Slit is 
for inserting ball of string. Gather around 
edge of circle and sew to felt on back of 
head. (See G) Make small bib or collar 
of scrap material and fasten to felt brim 
under chin. Punch hole through mouth 
for string. Sew loop of tape on bonnet to 
hang on wail. (See G) 
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RECIPE BOOK]-- 


the ti 
of th 
tures 
cellen 
men, 


Make a Recipe Book for Mother. 


To make the cover, fold a sheet of 9x12 black 
construction paper. On the cover paste or draw , 


picture of a chef. The book will have 9 section, flies, 
namely: Meats, Vegetables, Desserts, Cakes, Pie, devel: 
Cookies, Salads, Drinks, and Candies. Each <ectioy that s 
has a title page with a picture and a verse calling a 
attention to the kind of recipes in that section tp excell 


follow. Wi 
Use 9 sheets of plain white paper, size 5!.x8%, 


: snake 
one for each title page. Color the whole sheet with 


a heavy coat of a light colored wax crayon, yelloy, frogs 
pink, light blue or green. This is the base for again 
your work. Now completely cover this foundatiop 
with a heavy coat of black crayon. (As in illustra. 
tion 2) Be sure there are no streaks of light color 
showing through. Choose the picture and poem 
for the page. With a sharp stick, pen or knife, 
scratch lines and space through the black crayon 
coat to make the desired picture. This method js 
known as Crayon Eetching. 


crows 








to te: 

5 vario 

After the 9 title pages have been made, mount : 

each one down on a sheet of 6x9 black construe. given 
“tion paper. Then paste a one-inch frame of black Th 
paper around the picture. Place several blank f th 
sheets of white paper between the title pages, of th 
Fasten together with rings, brads or string. are si 


Mrs. Ethel Riddle shoul 
towal 
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THE FROG 
(Continued from page 23) 


Frog lays so many eggs is that many of 
the tadpoles will be eaten by enemies 
of the frogs-to-be. Some of the crea- 
tures which find that tadpoles make ex- 
cellent meals are turtles, water boat- 
men, leeches, water spiders, dragon 
flies, and water tigers. When the frogs 
develop, strangely enough, they find 
that some of these same animals provide 
excellent meals for frogs. 

When the frogs are full-grown, fish, 
snakes, and birds are their enemies. The 
frogs must be constantly on the alert 
against blue herons, kingfishers, ducks, 
crows, and snakes. Even men are some- 


times the enemies of frogs because they 
like to eat frogs’ legs. 

However, the frog is man’s friend. 
He helps rid the fields and woods of 
harmful insects, especially mosquitoes. 

Here are some stories and poems 
about frogs: “The Story of Frogs,” 
Mary Belle Herring in Modern Wonder 
Books, No. 351; “The Frog,” Hilaire 
Belloc (this is included in most anthol- 
ogies of children’s literature); “The 
Two Frogs,” a Japanese Folk Tale, in- 
cluded in Book Trails; “Twenty Frog- 
gies,” George Cooper; “The Frog- 
Prince,” Grimm’s Household Tales. 


MUSIC TESTING 
(Continued from page 27) 


to test their development along these 
various lines. Only one test should be 
given at a time. 

The final grade should be an average 
of these three scores. If these grades 
are sent to the parents, some indication 
should be given of the child’s attitude 
toward his work. Item 4 in the first 
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Be sure to notice the address on the 
wrapper of this magazine. If it is 
marked 5-48, your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue. 
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have your magazine at the beginning 
of each month, send in your renewal 
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test may be used in evaluating co- 
operation. 


THEORY TEST (6B—7A) 

Part I—Recognition and _ identifica- 
tion. Turn to page .... (a new unison 
song that presents no NEW problems.) 

(1) What does the time signature 
mean? On what count does this song 
begin? 

(2) Locate number “one” from the 
key signature. Name the key in which 
this song is written. 

(3) Is the song in a MAJOR or 
MINOR mode? Give one reason for 
your answer. 

(4) Analyze the entire song by 
phrases. Use letters to name the phrases. 

(5) Write the number names of all 
the notes in the first staff. Draw verti- 


_cal lines to separate measures. 


Part II—Creative skill. 

(to be given on another day) 

Write a measure of time in each of 
the following time signatures. Below 
EACH note write its value. 

(1) 3/4 time (2) 4/4 time (3) 
6/8 time. 

(4) If you were writing a march, 
what time signature would you choose? 
If you were writing a dance, what time 
signature would you choose? 

(5) If you were writing a lullaby, 
would you choose a MAJOR or a 
MINOR mode? If you were writing a 
war song, would you choose a MAJOR 
or a MINOR mode? 

(6) Give one reason for EACH of 
your choices in numbers 4 and 5. 


APPRECIATION TEST 
(to be hectographed) 

Teacher plays two familiar records, 
pausing after each while the class fills 
out the following blanks. 

Nos. 1 and 2 
(1) Name of piece 
(2) Is most of it in a major or 


minor key? 

(3) What is its rhythm 
dance, barcarolle, and so on) ? 

(4) Write three adjectives that fit 
this piece. 

Teacher plays two unfamiliar rec- 
ords in the same manner. 

Nos. 3 and 4 

(1) Does this piece sound mostly 
major or mostly minor? 

(2) What kind of rhythm do you 
think it has? 

(3) Write three adjectives that fit 
this piece. 

(4) Describe how this music makes 
you feel. Give the number of the piece 
you preferred. Give two reasons for 
your choice. 

A preference test might be given at 
the end of one grade, and repeated in the 
middle of the next higher grade to see if 
there has been any development in 
taste. In children who like music, one 


(march, 
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should expect to find a preference for 
more involved music and the groups or 
instruments that perform it. These chil- 
dren usually need to broaden their taste 
as well as to develop it. If they have 
not shown their preferences previously, 
nonmusical children, who may be dis- 


covered by the first section of this test, 
should develop some enjoyment in lis- 
tening if not in performing. 

If this test is given at the beginning 
of the year and again at the end, the 
teacher may determine what progress the 
group has made and in what direction. 


POETRY PLAYHOUSE 
(Continued from page 20) 


preparations. They wrote invitations to 
parents and friends. They converted 
our room into a Poetry Playhouse. All 
about appeared clay models, miniature 
theaters, the frieze, papier-mache fig- 
ures, poem books, individual poetry 
booklets, original poems, and poetry 
collections. A screen hid the elaborate 
market they had made for the grand 
final poem, THE BALLOON MAN. 
Everyone in the 2B room appeared at 
least once. For the visitors, the pro- 
gram was printed on the board in col- 
ored chalk as follows: 

EE ener R. L. Stevenson* 
The Little Turtle..........Vachel Lindsay* 
--.-+----ftose Fyleman* 
RNID Ss cicininicansiisiscscciakateaiatiaded Unknown 
My Shadow......................R. L. Stevenson 
Tumbleweed .....Marian White 
(Unpublished) 

Fuzzy, Wuzzy, Creepy, Crawly 
Ses es ly 
The Grizzly Bear.... ...Mary Austin 
Corn Grinding Bear Zuni Indians* 
The W oodpecker....Elizabeth Roberts* ** 
Come Little Leaves......George Cooper** 
The Squirrel ...... ..... Unknown 


Mouse......Hilda Conkling (Silver Horn) 
[TE Fg 
Time to Rise......... R. L. Stevenson 
Pansy Cushion.................-.. Marian White 
(Unpublished ) 
tlt R. L. Stevenson 
Just as He Feared............Edward Lear* * 
The Drummer 
Firefly ................-..---Elizabeth Roberts* 
The Billy Goats Chew.............-.---.-- oA 
RRP EEL: Richard Emery*** 
Who Has Seen the Wind?.................. 
sass a Christina Rosetti* * 
The Little Snail..........Hilda Conkling** 
The Balloon Man.... Rose Fyleman* 
*Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
aire MacMillan 
**Ring A Round....Mildred Farrington. 
MacMillan 
*** One Hundred Best Poems..........---- 
sesssesentersesesareeeesereseeeeeebarjorie Barrows 
There are hundreds of other poems 
equally as good or better for dramati- 
zation. They may be found in the col- 
lections in the bibliography. 
I was somewhat afraid that the chil- 
dren might have had too big a dose of 


The Swing 
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poetry. Instead, after the program they 
amazed me by asking for more! 

The group with which I went ad- 
venturing in poetry was a very superior 
one. Perhaps with some groups such 
an intensive experiment might destroy 
their liking for poetry. With variations 
and group adaptations, however, I be- 
lieve such an experiment would increase 
any child’s natural appreciation for 
poetry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
POETRY BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
LOWER GRADES 


The books starred, along with the 
three mentioned above, were on our 
poetry book table. 


Story Telling Poems....Frances J. Olcott 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 
This Singing World....Louis Untermeyer 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Poems by a Little Girl....Hilda Conkling 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Poems for Children..Walter De La Mare 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
*When We Were Young......A. A. Milne 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc 
*Now We Are Six..............-- A. A. Milne 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
*A Child’s Garden of Verses 
seca ities caesar R. L. Stevenson 
Charles Scribner Sons 
Wiggin and Smith 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Treasury of Verse for Little Children 
M. G. Edear 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
*Silver Pennies Sylvia Thompson 
MacMillan Company 
Under the Tent of the Sky 
(Poems about animals large and small 
selected by Johu E. Brewton) 
MacMillan Company 
Boys’ Book of Verse Helen Fish 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
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Fairies and Chimneys..Eleanor Fyleman 

Doubleday, Doran and Company 

RO BM a cteticccinicorsiien Eleanor Farjeon 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 

For Days and Days....... Annette Wynne 

Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Riley Readers .......2.----.000---0-- J. W. Riley 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 










MIDSUMMER 

(Continued 

used to be. Not always did I have this 
kind of head.” 

“But I like you the way you are, 
page Bottom. You please me _ very 
much.” “Titania smiled her most beau- 
tiful smile. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“This has gone far enough,” said 
Oberon. “Puck, do not laugh at your 
queen. Go immediately to the spot 
where the white violets grow and bring 
me the whitest one that you find there. 
Haste, morning will soon be here.” 

Puck, who was enjoying the scene 
very much nevertheless did as he was 
told and the king squeezed some of the 
nectar from the white violet onto the 
eyes of Titania. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried, blinking her eyes. 
“What a frightful dream I had. | 
dreamed I had a donkey for a page. 
It's not so, is it, Oberon my king?” 






















other's masks while still on the head. 
Then remove and cut out features. Ears, 
noses, beards and hair may be added. 

Masks may be made in this fashion 
to portray animals and birds. 























LITERATURE 

®See your Bookshelf for reference and 
story books, myths and legends. 

@ Read Aesop’s Fables. 

® Write poems and stories about the 
Greeks and what they did for cizilization. 










® Write and plan a tableaux showing 


how the Greeks dressed. worked and 






lived, 


@ Write a play on the life of a Spartan 


boy. 


SPELLING 


@ I» written composition, maps, plays, 








poems and stories it is necessary to know 
the correct spelling and pronunciation of 
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ANCIENT GREECE 


(Continued from page 7) 





Taxis and Toadstools 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
My Poetry Book 


AN WR ALS Huffard, Carlisle, Ferrie 


John C. Winston Company 


Goose Grass Rhymes....Monica Shannon 


(Nature Poems) 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 


NIGHT'S DREAM 
from page 35) 
“Of course, it is not,” he replied. 
“But you did do a strange thing in your 
dream, my dear. You gave me your 


+e ” 
Indian page. 


“That is no matter. 


and dance again tomorrow night.” 


And so the fairies left Puck who had 


hidden Bottom behind some bushes. 


“Now, my good fellow, back to your 
former self. The fairies have had their 


fun.” 


And immediately Bottom’s face was 
his own again and he went about his 


business of woodsman. 
(Sketch here.) 


This is the end of the fairies’ revels on 
Midsummer’s Night, as the old story 


says. 


the names of gods and goddesses, teach- 


ers, buildings, etc. 


SCIENCE 

@ Discuss the theories of Aristotle and 
Hippocrates. 

@ Study the climatic conditions 
Greece. 


HEALTH 


@ Discuss the importance of fresh air 
and sunshine—their value in the life of 


the Ancient Greeks. 
@ Discuss Hippocrates’ theories. 


@ What are the advantages of open air 


schools and walking schools? 


COMPOSITION 


®@ Write compositions about the Olympic 
Games, comparing them to modern sport 


festivals. 


@ At the close of the unit study have 
each pupil write a final theme on “The 


Contributions of Ancient Greece 
Modern Civilization.” 
DRAMA 


@ Give a play or pantomime in the 
Greek style. Choose scenes from myths, 
of Socrates and his pupils, at a Greek 
school, at a Greek theater, or any other 


subject dealing with the unit. 


Study the costumes of the Ancient 
Greeks and make simple ones for the 


reels Rachel Field 


We can both 
have him. I dislike quarreling too much 
to quibble about it. But come, it’s 
morning, we must be away. Let’s sing 
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actors in your play. Make them from 
white cheesecloth and yellow cambric. 
Use the masks made in the art class 
to portray various characters. 
Have a chorus chant verses, sing songs 
and do rhythm dances. 
®@ Dramatize some of Aesop's Fables, 
using animal masks. Stress the moral 2f 
each story. 
@ Plan to have “open house” for the 
friends and parents of your pupils, and 
for other classes. Display about the 
classroom, decorative borders, friezes, 


posters, maps, sculpture, pictures, and 
other constructive work. Have themes, 
poems and stories read by the students. 
Give one of your rehearsed plays or 
pantomimes, in full costume. 

Your pupils will enjoy this opportu- 
nity of showing their work and the par- 
ents will be interested in seeing and 
hearing what their children have accom- 
plished. This will stimulate a spirit of 
friendliness between teacher, pupils and 
parents, as should prevail in every 
school. 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


(Continued from page 36) 


sibility and faithfulness to duty. Besides 
developing these desirable attributes, 
working in a garden occupies spare 
hours satisfactorily and trains bodies in 
a healthy, wholesome way. 

If your garden is to be a permanent 
feature of your schoolyard, it will be 
well to select a few shrubs which will 
give a background and a character to 
the garden. These shrubs should be in- 
expensive, easy to grow, and long lived. 
Forsythia or goldenbells are good 
shrubs for this purpose. Some people 
may like the spirea or “bridal wreath.” 
Additional suggestions may be obtained 
from florists or books on gardening. 

You will probably want annuals and 
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modeling. 








Gypsy Dyes and Craft Colors. 

Stencils and Colors for Textile Paint- 
ing. 

Plastics Materials, patterns and in- 
structions. 


Sequins, Beads, Plastics, Pearl Peps, 
and Sea Shells for making costume 
jewelry. 


Colored Sand for sand painting. 
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perennials that bloom in May and June 
because that is when the children will be 
most interested in their garden. Peonies 
and iris are perennials which bloom in 
May. If weather is not too severe, some 
columbines will blossom in April, thus 


giving your garden a longer blooming 
season. 

Among the annuals coreopses, calen. 
dulas, zinnias, petunias, California Pop 
pies, corn flowers, and gaillardias are 
among the favorites. The children will 
be interested in the fact that some of 
these annuals are often self-sown. 
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